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The CHAIRi^iAIJ (Italy) ( translation ' from French ) ^ I declare open the 280th 
plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Cormiiittee on Disarroainent,.. _ .. 

Mr, BURNS (Canada) : At our raeetlng held on 5 July liTj delegation suggested 
a way of moving ahead with, the drafting of a non-proliferation treaty (ENDC/PVo2705 
Pol9)» That proposal appears to have been rejected by the representative of the Soviet 
Union and by several representatives of other Warsaw Pact nations. I shall have- ■■•'"• ■'• 
something more to say about that towards the end of my remarks today. In our state- 
ment of 5 July we also suggested that the techniques we advocated could perhaps be 
applied to other issues before uk^ such as reaching an agreement on the cessation of 
nuclear tests; and the main part of v;hat I have to say today id.ll be devoted to 
following up that idea- 

In the preamble to the Moscow Treaty ^ signed three years ago, it was stated that 
the signatories were '^seeking to achieve the. discontinuance of all test explosions of 
nuclear weapons for all time^ deterrdned to continue negotiations to this end.oe J^; 
( ENDC/ lOO/Rev . 1 ) . However , three years, of negotiations have brought us no closer to 
agreement on banning underground tests « We are still deadlocked over how to verify 
that obligations to put an end to all tests are being fulfilled « 

Today it is more urgent than ever to close that loop-hole. Many repreBanfratlves 
here have stressed that a comprehensive ban on tests would be eai effective means of 
inhibiting the proliferation of nuclear weapons through manufacture of such, weapons Vty . 
a non-nuclear State unassisted o By reaching an agreement to cease all undergroimd 
tests, the major nuclear Powers would also reaffina their readiness to work together 
to ensure peace and security in the world. Purthenaore;, it would greatly aid in 
halting the "qualitative" arms race^ as mentioned by the representative of the .United 
States on 2 August (MDG/PVc278, p.6)o 

We put it to the Committee whether the time has not come for us to try to work out 
language for a treaty to prohibit underground tests, bu.ilding. on the measure of agree- 
ment which, already exists and on certain suggestions made by non-aligned nations in 
this Gommltteeo It ia not the Canadian delegation's inteptidttir:''5ir. cdurs<^ 
draft a treaty* However, we hope it will be useful if we suggest certain points which 
such a docxajaent might cover « Before doing so, however, I should like to comment 
briefly on stateBients in regard to the cessation of nuclear testing made during the past 
several weeks. 
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(Mr Bums , Canada) 
The basic purpose was clearly and concisely stated a little over a week ago by 
the representative of Banm^ U Maixng Maimg^ as follows? 

^' ^Like every other delegation present here ^ the Burmese delegation wishes 
to see an end to all nuclear testing m all environments oo« Our objective is — 
and xintil we reach it \n.ll always remain --- a comprehensive treaty prohibiting 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere , in outer space j, under water and tinderground in 
conditions which will give every party to the treaty reasonable assurance that 
the ban is being obsei^ed by all other parties, for without such assurance the 
treaty will always be in jeopardyo^ " (MDC/PVo277. Pell)o 
Canada fully supports that statement.. In particular/ we agree that aonditions must 
be created ^'which will give every party to the treaty reasonable assurance that the 
ban is being observed Ir/ aJ2 other parties ^ for without such assurance the treaty will ; 
always be in j eopardy -^ « 

I shouJ-d like to stress '^reasonable assxn^aiice'^ Some people seem to think — and 
I am not referring to any delegation here --= that the stopping of \mderground testing 
is so urgent grnd so important that a treaty should be signed forthwith, whether or not- 
we can agree on suitable verification clauses ^ We think such a view is shortsigted, 
because an unverified treaty would be most fragile and would probably break downj and • 
if that happened it would be a serioua setback to peace and disaxmamento On th© other 
handj to insist on verification procedures \M,oh ifould be more, extensive and intitisive 
than are needed to produce a Mgh probability that no breach of the treaty would go . 
undetected would be equally short-'Sightedo ' . ' 

It is worth emphasi^.ing that no delegation here ha^ suggested tliat a coi[5>r^en0ive 
treaty on the cessation of testjjig would not be in its own nation's interest as well 
as in the interest of the- wliole worlds • - • 

In his useful statement at our meeting of 26 July the representative of Brazil 
quoted excaipta from recent statements by the representatives of the United States and • 
the Soviet Union/ setting out their differences on verification (ENDC/PVo276, p*17)e 
The Soviet Union has reiterated its view that national means of • detection are adequate 
to ensure respect for the prohibition of all underground nuclear tests o United States 
representatives ha^e referred on nuxaerous occasiona to the extensive work- being done by 
their country in order to^ develop the aoientific means for identification .of undergrouiid 
s@is2i3ic aventBo Thay hsc^m ^lade it perSect'lj clear that^^ with all the vast amount of 
research i^mi}fmi$ been done to dat©^ it' is' not possible "to conclude that national 
- syst^iaa ^fould be sufficient to detect all underground tests « ' 
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The scientific advice available to the Canadian Governjnent supports th^t. conclusion* 
There are some indications that further research Lmy not assist us vi^xj imoh in resolving 
this issue* In. other wordsy if anyone .hopes, that further technical efforts by Western 
nations will necessarily bring about a change .*in their attitude to the question of 
verification^ he raay be too optimstiCo A .decision may have to be taken on the basis 
of the scientific knowledge at present available — that is^ a decision on the means of 
verification to be adopted — if there is to be a treaty. 

At our meeting of 7 July the representative of the United States^ Mr* Foster ^^ stated 
in some detail his Government's position on the question of inspections • The passage 
in that statement beginning '^ We. do not ask for inspection for the sqke of inspection^* 
(EITDC/PV,271, p. 26) was quoted by Lord Ghalfont at out 27.9th. ..i^ieeting. For our part^ 
we should like once again to call attention to that statements liater Mr» Foster noted 
that national means of identification had been improved, aJad stated? ''¥8 have not 
sought inspections for seismic events which could be identified^ .. by .isuch syst@ma" 
(ibid> 9 p , 28j o Mr, Foster went on to discuss the efforts the United States had made 
to find inspection procedures which would indeed be the minimaiii required to monitor an 
underground test ban and give the world confidence that it was being observed Ijy all 
parties c 

After listening to all that has been said on this subject by both sides ^ the 
Canadian delegation has difficulty in understanding the reasons fo^- the attitude of 
the Soviet Union « It has refused to discuss the suggestions of the United States for 
providing a •minimmu assurance that the treaty is being adhered to^ it continues to 
state that national means are sufficient^ and it declines to considG^r any sort of .^ 
scientific or technical talks — formal or infonaal — which might help to find a mij 
out of the jjTupasse. We find it hard to reconcile that position with the stated desire 
of the Soviet Union to reach an agreement banning underground tests. 

In this situation, several delegations' have tried to find means to promote a 
further partial test ban^ Some of these have included the concept qf a threshold of 
a certain seismic xixagnitude, above which all. tests would be prohibited^^ and the use of 
national identification systems for verification^;.- Tlie delegation of the United Arab 
Republic has farther developed that idea to include a moratoriwa on tests below the 
threshold, and has also siiggeated th^ possiblUty of associating ^the application .of 
'the moratorium ..e td.th 'the concept of Vverification ty cha3J.enge ^ . . « ^ (EKDC/PV.2^9^ 
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( Mr. Burns; Canada ) 
The "threshold" idea has a considerable history in test-ban negotiations; as' 
representatives will be aware. It was put forward in I960 ty the United States as 
part of a coraprehensive plan to ban all imderground tests which also included provision 
for on-site inspection. It is noteworthy that raore recent o.fficial proposals regarding 
a threshold have not included Inspection procedures, except for the proposal by the 
United Arab Republic to which I have just referred. I would also re^-nark here that the 
Canadian scientific advisers tell us there are roany complexities and difficulties in 
detenaining how the "threshold" principle could be applied in liiiiting underground 
nuclear testing. 

l^ delegation thinks that "raoratoriun" is an ill-omened word after the events of 
1961; and we should like to suggest that it should not be used in any proposals for 
halting nuclear tests. While we are talking about language, we recall that 
Mrs. Myrdal, the representative of Sweden, suggested at our meeting on A August that 
perhaps "challenge" was not a veiy good word to apply to the procedure which had been 
suggested bj-' her delegation for a step-by-step verification that aiabiguous underground 
events were not nuclear explosions (ENDC/PV.279, p. 9). Lord Chalfont suggested at the 
same meeting that "verification by consent" might be a better phrasing ( ibid. , p. 15) , 
The Canadian delegation wonders whether "inquiry and response" might be a suitable 
description. In oaiy case my delegation believes that there is much merit in the 
proposal, whatever it is called, as \ie made clear when we outlined our views on the 
relationship of that idea to all aspects of the verification question at the meeting 
on 12 July (umG/FV.272, p. 7). 

Mrs. >jyrdal said at out meeting on 4 August: "The idea no doubt needs further 
elaboration and, not least, examination in relation to varying forrjulations of a 
treaty or to different situations " ( EMDC/PV.279. p. 10) . Lord Chalfont, at the same 
meeting, made valuable suggestions concerning how the contemplated procedure might 
work out ( ibid . - pp. 13 et seg. ). 

We were very glad to hear the representative of the United States say, in his 
helpful statement at the saiae meeting: 

"V/hat is to be explored is whether the concept of a trial period of verification 
by invitation or challenge might be a uaeful component of an agreement to suspend 
all testing. During this trial period, presuraably, procedures would be tested to 
determine if they ^^uld be satisfactoiy for a test-ban treaty of indefinite 
duration" ( Ibid ., p.32) . 
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( Mr, Bums, Canada ) 
The Canadian delegation hopes that the results of that exploration will help to solve 
the basic problem that faces \is and that other States will also be prepared to explore 
that idea in the saiae spirit. 

At the sane raeeting Mrs. ^^rdal made a point with which we are very Buch in agree- 
raentp as follows i 

".,• a treaty banning all tests, and preferably a treaty applying to all nations, 
vjonld have the maxiinurd effect in fostering the trust and confidence so sorely 
needed ai2ong nations, A3.so, a treaty prohibiting underground nuclear testing, 
Ljigned and ratified by a great nuiaber of States, would serve as that bolv/ark 
against proliferation of nuclear weapons to additional countries which we are 
so urgently seeking in the Eighteen^lation Coxnmittee on Disarmament./' 

(?~^.4* ? P>10) - 
Mr:.. r^.^T^dal went on to suggest that, owing to well-known difficulties, we might have 
to be satisfied at this session if the nuclear Powers would agree to start active 
detotled negotiations on such a treaty in the near future — in the very near future o 
She also suggested that the scientific and legal advisers should be set to work 
irninediately on treaty details. 

The Ganadj.an delegation, as we laentioned in our last statement on 'this subject,. 
has been thinking over the numerous suggestions made here for securing agreement to 
stop underground testing; and we should now like to .offer some views on the points 
whiclx such a treaty might contain, 

I/c believe that the agreement to proliibit underground nuclear testing should be a 
sr^p<irate treaty from the Moscow partial test-ban Treaty (ENDC/lOO/Rev^l), as was 
r:rj.f^gc;::ued by the Swedish delegation (MDG/PV.256, p. 9). The reason is that the 
verifl^-^.ation problem in a treaty on underground testing is more difficult tJian tliat in 
the treaty for the other three environments ^ therefore, there is greater danger that 
fallLiro of verification might cause its breakdown. Such a breakdown should not entail 
a breakdovm of the Moscow Treaty, 

It seems that general agreeLient already exists on what should constitute the core 
pro\n.r.^ion3 of en undergro'.md test cessation treaty. Under the first article parties 
mif7;ht undertake both to prohibit and to prevent the carrying out of any underground 
nuclear explosions at any place 'onder their jurisdiction or control • Farthennorep the 
parties should undertake to refrain from causing, encouraging or in any way partici- 
pation, in the carrying out 'of any undergroimd nuclear explosion anywhere. We do not 
think that any delegation here will disagree that that is the principle which wo are 
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■ fri^» Bums, Canada ) 
seeking to enshrine in treaty language. The Soviet Union has repeatedly taken the 
view that agreement in principle is reqxiired before detailed negotiations begin. Here 
we seeia to have agreeaent in principle) and to the Canadian delegation there would seera 
to be no reason why coamon language on that — perhaps the iuost inportant part of an 
undergroxind test cessation treaty — could not be agreed upon without delay. 

Of course, that part of the treaty would have to be supplemented by other 
provisions. In our view, articles II and III of the partial Treaty of 1%3 could be 
adopted with little change. Article II deals with the amendment of the Treaty, 
including provision for the convening of a conference j . while article III covers 
signature, ratification, accession, entry into force and registration. I adait, to 
forestall criticise by the Soviet Union and others, that those are "nuts and 'bolta" 
provisions, 

A number of representatives have stressed tiie importance which would be attached 
to a withdrawal clause in an underground test cessation treaty. The Canadian delegation 
fully agrees with that. Accordingly, it wuld probably not be sufficient siap3y to 
incorporate into the treaty a provision siirLlar to that in article IV of the parUal 
test -ban Treaty. Representatives will recall that that article states? 
"This Treaty shall be of unliMted duration. 
"Each Party shall in exercising its national sovereignty have the riglit • 

to withdraw from the Treaty, if it decides that extraordinary events, related to 

the subject natter of this Treaty, have jeopardized the supreme interests of its 

country. It shall give notice of such withdrawal to all other Parties to the 

Treaty three months in advance." ( E^DC/lOO/Rev.l, p.,^). 

In our view, the first sentence of that article should go into the draft, as we 
are convinced that the treaty should in principle be of unlimited duration. However, 
while we hope for "unlimited duration", we know that the right of withdrawal from a 
treaty when other parties fail to observe its provisions is an established principle 
of international law. So we must examine what conditions should be set for withdrawal 
from this particular treaty. 

In the first place, consider the phrase "extraordinary events, lelated to the subject 
matter of tnis Treaty, have jeopardised ..." and so on. The Canadian delegation would 
interpret that freely as meaning that, if there were grave suspicions that any party 
was conducting undergroundstests and no conclusive, evidence to the contrary were forth- 
coming, then the right of withdrawal would exist. . Hence we feel that, in the proposed 
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( Mr. Burns, Canada ) 
treaty J arrangeraents should be provided for dealing vdth an unclear or suspicious 
underground event in the territory of any party to the treaty o 

For exm^)lQ.j it might be agreed that any party to the treaty would have the right 
to approach another party regarding an event related to the subject natter of the 
treaty «- that is^ an xinderground test or a suspected underground test — should 
circumstances require • It might be advisable also to provide that the State raalcing 
the inquiry should be reqiiired to state the reasons for doing so — seismological 
evidence and so forth^ The State to which the inquiry was directed should be under 
obligation to provide information to make it clear that the event was not a nuclear 
explosiono If the State formulating the inquiry felt that the response was not 
satisfactory in the light of all the information it had, there should be one or more 
courses open to ito 

At this point we should mention that the '^club^^ for the pooling of seismological 
infoxmation^ suggested by Sweden p if it is organized, should be able to contriUite in 
an effective way to the dissipation of doubts and suspicions about underground events* 
As the members of the organization became more export in the subject of detection and 
identification of underground tests , their conclusions about the necessity or otherwise 
of on-site inspections would be of increasing value. It has of course--*! emphasize ~ 
always been understood, under the Swedish proposals^ that conclusions would be reached 
on a national basis, not by an international organization. 

What could be the further recourse of a State whose inquiry was not satisfactorily 
answered? There could be a provision in the treaty for the depositary States to 
convene a conference to which all parties primarily concerned would be invited 5 or 
the treaty could provide for the matter to be taken before the Security Council, if 
there were any question of withdrawal from the treaty. The conference or the Council, 
taking into account evidence from all quarters, should examine the facts and assess the 
significance of the situation. 

At any time during the proceedings, after the first inquiry had been made, the 
treaty could provide for a State which was bejjng asked about an event to invite 
representatives of the inquiri.ng State and. others to visit the site of the ambiguous 
event. The invitation to visit the site would, in our view, provide pr jjaa facie 
evidence of the wholehearted adherence to the purposes of the treaty. As I have 
mentioned earlier, such a visit would in certain cases, we are advised ty our scientists, 
provide the only certain proof that no nuclear e^qplosion had occurred. It seems to us 
In this connexion that it might be desirable to specify a maximum number of inspections 
by invitation per annum which parties to the treaty would be expected to offer. 
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There would have to l)e agreement on how such inspections should be oarried out o 
The representative of Mexico has proposed that it should be done by experts drawi from 
a panel of scientists of non--aligned countries (ENDC/PV,246, po9j fflK/PV.269, p<.27)« The 
representative of the United States 5, ir coiumenting on that and other suggestions at our 
neeting of 7 Julj^ recalled the United States /tJnited Kingdom iiieiaorandi;uii of 1 April 
1963 (ENDC/78)5 which had envisaged a role. for international inspectors in the . 
verification process « He addeds *'^if adversary^ or reciprocal^ jjispection forms the 
main element ^ a nuclear side requesting an ijispection may be more willing to accept 
siiaplified procedures" (^fiS^^I&22Lua3ii) « Finally, \4e understand that, for an 
inspection to be conclusive p the time at wliijoh it takes place is very ii^ortants it 
should be neither too soon nor too late* 

The final part of the withdrawaJL cla,use could be based on the present Article IV 
of the partial test cessation Treaty, which I quoted earlier. We believe, however, . that 
there should be a proviso that the Security Council, as well as parties to the treaty, ^ 
should be notified by a State that is contemplating id.thdrawalo 

The Canadian delegation, in putting those preliLiinary ideas forward, wishes to 
make clear that we are taking no firm position on the bost method for achieving our 
purpose o We have intended only to discuss various ifeas, most of them already 
mentioned in the Conference, to stimulate further thought | and we should appreciate 
hearing the views of other daleg^tions on those points, especially the views of 'the 
delegation of the Soviet Union • 

Before concluding, I should like to comment briefly on recent, statements by 
representatives of eastern :dkropean countries about the suggestion the Canadian 
delegation and others have i^do that we should make better progress towards achieving 
agreement on a non--prolif eration treaty if we v/ere to identify and convert into treaty 
language those aspects of the two draft non--proliferation treaties on which there is 
substantial agreement o ' The representatives of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia. and . 
Bulgaria all chose to dismj.ss that proposal as a scheme to delude world public . opinion 
and give a false ii^jression of progress « The representative of Bulgaria ^^^ent so far as 
to describe it as ^^tantamount to a deception of the peoples^ (ENDC/PV>276, p>9). It 
would seem that the Canadian delegation liiust have a higher respect than the eastern 
European delegations for the soundness of world opinion « I do not believe that we here 
should be able to delude world opinion even if we wished to do so -«which of course we 
do noto 
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( Mr. Burns, Canada ) 

We quite agree with the representsitive of the Soviet Union when he says, as he 
recently aid, that our ttisk here is to ov(5rcoi.ae the differences which separate us on 
'nan -proiiferatiofio The question is how that Can best be done. The view of the 
Warsaw Treaty representatives seeros to be that we luust focus our attention exclusively 
on one-'half of the central foraiaa of the two drafts here, where we are perfectly aware 
that there is a naj or difference still existing. In fact laost of our tirae has been 
spent on the exorcise of haimaering at the difference. 

But should both sides just go on repeating their positions until it is tixie to go 
to the United Nations General Assenbly? In our view there" is nothing to be gained by 
further repetitious statements on this inportant bit as yet unsolved difference about 
how the treaty is to be worded to prevent nuclear weapons from being disseminated — that 
is, being passed froxi the possession and control of a nuclear Power to the possession 
and control of a nation not now possessing nuclear weapons. The Canadian delegation 
hop^s that that problem will bo solved, and before very long; but we do not think it 
v/ill bo solved any sooner by repetition here of positions expounded tiany tiiues over* 
If we go on in the soLie way for the reminder of the ineetings that we shall be devoting 
to non-proliferation, we shall be exactly in the saiie spot. 

It was in the light of this unsatisfactory situation that the Canadian suggestion 
for an alternative approach was mde. Our idea was simply that in the process of 
identifying and setting down in treaty language those aspects of the two drafts on 
which agreez..ient already exj.sts we should be able to reduce and pinpoint the areas of 
difference. As has already been pointed out here, that is the well-establishod practice 
in the negotiation of treaties. In our view it could have helped to set the stage for 
the reconciliation of differences which oist eventually cone. 

In concluding iny reiuarks on this mtter, I should like to say that the Canadian 
delegation believes that if the Coiuriittee had acted on the proposal which we and others 
put forward, far from deluding the public it would place before it in clear foru the 
exact state of the negotiations on a non-proliferation treaty. We hoped that, if the 
co-operation of those nost directly concerned could bo achieved, it rdght help to break 
our current deadlock. We regret tliat one co-Chainaan should be unwilling to give our 
idea a try. We hope that 'the Soviet Union and it s allies will reconsider their " 
position in this raatter and that the suggestions we have mde today will not be brushed 
aside in sxiLji-iary fashion* 
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Mr> FISHER (United States of Aiaerica) s I listened with care to the thoughtful 
reraakrs of the representative of Canada and I shall study them; they seem to be 
interesting^ provocative and positive in their scope and motion 

I should like to speak today on one inescapable technological fact and the 
implications of this fact on our efforts to obtain a non«»prolif oration treaty. This 
inescapable fact is that a nuclear explosive device intended for peaceful purposes 
can be used as a weapon or can be easily adapted for such use. Moreover ^ the 
technology of making nuclear explosive devices for peaceful purposes is essentially 
indistinguishable from the technology of making nuclear weapons « 

This inescapable technological fact presents those of us around this table, and 
the States that we represent, with a serious dilemma o This dileiama stems from the 
fact that all of us here, I am sure, believe that any possible future beneficial uses 
of peaceful nuclear explosive devices shduld be available to all States, whether or not 
they possess nuclear weapons o On the other hand, all of us here must also recognize 
the conclusion which inexorably follows from the technological fact, the inescapable 
technological fact, whfch I stated at the outset of ny remarks o That conclusion is, 
of course, that any non-proliferation treaty would be ineffective indeed if it permitted 
the development by non-nuclear weapon States of the nuclear explosive devices which are 
necessary for nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. 

The United States has had that dilemiBa under consideration for some timse I wish 
to speak about it today because I am now in a position to propose, on behalf of the 
United States, a solution of the dilemma — a solution under which the extension of the 
possible future benefits of peaceful nuclear explosions to all States would be helped, 
not haii^ered. I am speaking on this issue on a day scheduled for discussion of 
collateral measures other than nonnproliferation because I believe that all membears of 
the Coriiraittee should iiave in raind that dilemma, and our proposed solution for it before 
we recess for the forthcoming session of the General Assembly* 

In considering the problem of peaceful nuclear explosions and a non-proliferation 
treaty, I should make it clear that our primary concern is not that a non-nuclear- 
weapon State might somehow cheat and develop a nuclear-weapon capability under the 
guise of developing nuclear explosives for peaceful purposes « In the context of a non- 
proliferation agreement, this kind of cheating is not the real problem. A State, no 
matter how pure its motives , coiild not possibly develop the capability of detonating 
nuclear devices for peaceful purposes without, by so doing, acquiring the capability of 
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( Hr. Fisher, United States ) 
detojoating nuclear bombs. Thus^ the davelopment of nuclear explosives for any purpose 
by a State which does not now possess nuclear weapons would inevitably involve the 
acquisition by that State of a nuclear weapons capability. 

I shoiild like to explore sor.ewhat further the dileiurm with which we are faced^ 
by viewing it in the perspective which the United States has gained by virtue of its 
own experience in the field of peaceful nuclear explosions. For hiany years, the United 
States has been carrying out extensive studies to develop peaceful applications of 
nuclear explosions e However, we still have several difficult technical problems to 
solve before we shall be able to demonstrate applications which are both technically 
sound and econoiaically feasible o 

The difficulties with which non-nuclear-weapon Powers would be faced in developing 
useful nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes would be infinitely greater. They nay 
be illustrated by the fact that the projects \rtiich appear to be of the greatest 
interest — nuclear earth-moving projects, such as digging canals, or. building dans — :. 
can be feasible only if highly-sophisticated thermonuclear devices are used. Fission-, 
type, explosives are not practical for excavation^ both because the .radioactivity release 
would be unacceptably high, and because fissionable material is too costly a source of 
energy to make such a project economcally feasible. 

The United States^ experience with developing nuclear e:xplosives for peace.ful 
purposes .both sharpens the dilemr^ia with which we are faced and points to its resolution. 
This experience has Liade it quite clear that, the development ty a State not possessing, 
nuclear weapons or peaceful nuclear explosives , and in particular, nuclear devices for 
excavations, could not be justified as a matter of econoraics, in view of the fact that 
such development is extremely costly in terms of scientific manpower, materials 
consuj-^ed and the capital investment required. 

It seeras to us, therefore, that the development of nuclear explosives for peaceful 
applications by a State not already possessing nuclear weapons could hardly be 
accepted by the world as involving peaceful purposes only. vSuch a development vjould 
not be consistent with the purposes of a treaty designed to prevent the spread of 
.nuclear weapons. Therefore the restrictions of any non-proliferation treaty which is 
negotiated should be applicable equally to nuclear weapons and to nuclear explosives 
for peaceful purposes. 
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Nevertheless p the United States believes, as I have indicated earlier, that the 
possible future benefits from the use .of peaceful nuclear explosives should be roade 
available to all States, v*iether or not they possess nuclear weapons* But the United 
States also believes that these possible future benefits should be made available only 
in a manner which would not contribute in any way to the grave dangers of nuclear 
weapons proliferation o Accordingly the United States believes that, if and when 
peaceful applications of nuclear explosives that are permissible ujider test-ban treaty 
limitations prove technically and economically feasible, nuclear -weapon States should 
iiiake available to other States nuclear explosive services for peaceful applications. 
Such, .a service. would consist of performing the desired nuclear detonation under 
appropriate international ..observation, with the nuclear device remaining in. the, 
custody and. under the control of the State which perfortos the service. 

This would make available any possible future benefits of peaceful nuclear 
explosions to non-nuclear-weapon States at a cost far below that at which they could 
develop and produce such devices for themselves «,. It would eliminate the desire for 
such benefits as a reason for taking action which would involve th.e spreading of 
nuclear -weapon capabilities. 

As-^I conclude my remarks, I would request the representatives in" this Comimitt^e 
to tMnk for a moment of the implications .of what I have said with respect to what . 
the United States has learnt in its own programme of dev:eloping nuclear explosives 
for peaceful purposes ♦ As I indicated, the United States -has been carrying out i ; •: 
extensive studies to develop "peaceful applications of nuclear explosives | but v/e 
still have several difficult technical problems to solve before we shall be able 
to demonstrate applications which are both technically and economically feasible. 
I have also stated that only highly -sophisticated thermonuclear devices are feasible 
for nuclear excavation projects c 

The implications for non-proliferation involved in these, facts are clear ^ If -' 
we do not face them squarely in a non-proliferation treaty, it woxild mean that a non-- 
nuclear -weapon State, though ixndertaking not to acquire nuclear weapons,, would be 
entitled to embark upon a nuclear programme to develop highly -sophisticated thermo- 
nuclear devices available for. use as weapons. Could this possibly . be called the 
non-proliferation pf nuclear weapons? . . 
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Some of you may doubtless wonder why I have chosen to make these reraarks today. 
They Lilght ask: do w"e not already have enough probleras in the way of negotiating 
a non-'proliferation treaty without raising the troublesome problems involved in 
nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes? The ansvrer is that the inescapable 
technological facts which I have described today exist » These inescapable 
technological facts have unavo ridable implications » We cannot responsibly ignore 
either these facts or their implications in seeking an effective non-^proliferation 
treaty 5. one which will last. 

Mr^^aOSHCHIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (toanslation f rom Russian) s 
We have listened today to the statements made by the representatives of Canada and the 
United States • ¥e shall study these statements and, if necessary <, in due course state 
our view"s on the ideas wlii-ch have been put forward ty the representatives of Canada and 
the United States « 

Permit me now, Mr. Chairman, to put forward the" considerations wMch the delegation 
of the Soviet Union would like to expound on the subject of other collateral measures, 
in accordance with what has been agreed in the Committee concerning the procedure of • 
our work (ENDC/PV.272, p. 36). Today, apparently, is the last day at our disposal for 
expressing our views on various other coU.atera3. measures « In this connexion we should 
like to make a review of v/hat v;e have been considering here and to see where we stand as 
a result of the examination of these measures o Having said that^ we shoiad like to pro-- 
ceed at once to explain our position on the questions which the Cormittee is coasidering^ 

A few days ago we marked the third anniversa3-y of the signing in -Moscow of- a 
treaty banning nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere p in outer space and under v/ater 
(ENDC/I00/Revel)o That Treaty v/as an iiiiportant . landmrk in the struggle for 
disarmiament, a struggle which affects the vital interests of all peoples. At present 
116 States have already assumed the obligations laid dov;n by the ^b scow Treaty concerning 
a partial prohibition of nuclear weapon tests o Besides the Moscow Treaty, other steps 
which, though limited in their scope, are nevertheless ver5=^ importc:int have been taken 
towards liioiting the arr/is race, such as the agreement to refrain from placing in orbit 
any objects carrying nuclear weapons (A/RSS/1884 (XVIII)j MDC/H7), certain reductions 
for a limited period in militaiy bidgets {ENi)C/PVol57, pp. 10, 13, U). ^d the curtailment 
of production of fissile materials for military purposes (ENDC/131^ 132). 
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NatoaiX,..eYaja:QAS.,:.cherished the hope that agreeaent would soon be reached on 
many other disarmament probleras and, in the first place, on the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and the ending- of all test explosions of such weapons. During the 
last three years the question of extending the scope of the Moscow Treaty to cover all 
nuGleai- explosions has been considered on several occasions in our Coinmittee. 
Considerable attention has been devoted to this problem at ..our recent meetings. All 
the spealcers in the Committee agreed, apparently, that it was necessai-/ to prohibit 
underground nuclear weapon tests and to make the Moscow Treaty universal and complete. 
At the sai:ie time many speakers here noted with d^aep concern that no progress had so 
fai- been achieved in this ir.tportant question, . that the Gomraittee was losing time, and. 
with it even the hope of a positive solution to this question. 

Of course, it is undeniable that the present situation is extremely unfavourable 
f or +.he accomplishment of positive measures in the field of disarmament. The incipient 
process of slowing down the arms race was interrupted by the. United States, which 
stai-ted open military aggression in Viet-Naci. However, even now it wou34 be possible . 
to reach agreement on the accompUshment of a number of important collateral measures, ■ 
includi.ng the prohibition of all nuclear teats. It would be, possible" to re^ach ' . . . 
agreement if all the participants in the negotiations were to manifest a definite .... 
desire to do so, goodrri.ll and the necessary rainimum of confidence. 

Je note that on the part of the V/estern Powers and, above all, on the part of the 
United States there is no lack of assurances regarding their vrllllngness to prohibit 
underground nuclear weapon tests. It would seen that; on this question it would have 
been possible to record a unanimity of views ,^.. However, no sooner do we start talking 
about the concrete conditions of such a prohibition than the United States delegation, 
supported by the representatives of the other Jestern Powers, puts forward its old 
demand for the inspection of underground tests. 

fnen the question of concluding the Moscow Treaty was under discussion, the United 
States also put .forward a demand for inspection. It should be clear to the participants 
in the present session of the negotiations that this demand of the United States neither 
had then nor has now any scientific .or practical basis, and. that it was put forward then 
and is being put fon^ard now exclusively for political reasons. In making its demand^ 
for international inspection on the. territory of other States a condition for the 
prohibition of underground nuclear weapon tests, the United. States wishes to subordinate 
the solution of this important international problem to its own political aims, which 
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have nothing to do with the problem of prohibiting underground, nuclear tests. 
Apparently it is more important to the United States to, impose its own conditions for 
the solution of the problem of prohibiting underground tests than to acliieve the 
Solution of this problem itself « 

The Sbviet delegation has repeatedl^y explained that international inspections 
could be used to gather military information of interest to a potential aggressor • 
v'/hatever may be the Biethod of carrying out such inspections^ and whatever precautions 
may be taJcen, it cannot be denied that an obligation in regard to the carrying out of. 
inspections would enable various kinds of ^^inspection-^ teams to obtain access to the 
territory of a State without any necessity. States and.peoples^ especially those 
which more than once within the lifetime of one generation, have borne the hea*vy 
consequences of foreign aggression, .cannot and must not show unconcern and complacency 
in Questions of their security « They will certainly not assume an- obligation tp.ope^n 
their territories to inspection, for which thez^e is no necessity « . v/e are gquvi^cedj, 
just as we were during the negotiations for the conclusion of the Moscow. Treaty^ that 
for control over the observance of a ban on all nuclear weapon tests ^j. including those 
undergrotind^ national means of detection are fully adequate. l/e havq spoken about 
that on many occasions and we now deem it necessary to stress that fact once again* 
The rea3. reason for the position of the United States on the problem of ending 
underground -nuclear weapon tests lies in the fact that a positive solution of this . . . 
problem apparently does not suit it, because the prohibition of such tests would be 
a substantial obstacle to the further improvement of nuclear weapons. Underground 
nuclear explosions are being carried out very intensively at the subterranean testing 
grounds in Nevada * Huclear tests are going on one after another, and since the 
signing of the Moscow Treaty some 100 have already been carried out. 

Many facts bear \d.tness to the existence in the United States of long-term plans 
for developing small-^sized nuclear v/eapons, and to. th^ intention of carrying out for 
this purpose new series of miderground nuclear es^losions. All this compels, us to 
assume that the artificial obstacles created by the United States in the way to an 
agreement to put an end to all nuclear«-weapon .tests vail exist until the United States 
side at last gives priority to mi agreement prohibiting all tests over its.^programrae 
for the improvement of nuclear weapons e 
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This negative approach of the United States is also shqwn ty the position of the 
United States delegation in .re^gard to a number of proposals sutmitted "by the non- 
aligned States in the Eight een-^-Nati on CoiDmittee "with the object of finding a coiopromise 
way of solving the problem of/prohibiting underground test explosions of nuclear 
weapons. In fact^ the United States delegation rejects all such proposals* An 
example of this is to be found, in particular, in the statement made by the United 
States representative, Mr* Fisher, at our 279th meeting. He repeatedly emphasized ; 
that his Government was opposed. to a prohibition of underground tests without 
international inspection. 

In this connexion we should like to stress that the question of control is being 
turned by the United States- -and not for the first time— into a brake to impede the 
achievement of an agreement on disarmament.. In putting for\/ard unjustified demands 
in regard to control, the Western representatives try at the same time to pex^suade the 
Committee ■ that the Soviet Union is opposed in general to aiiy form of control over 
disarmament and that this. hinders the achievement of an agreement on disarm^ent 
questions. 

Permit me to state that there are no grounds whatever for :such an interpretation 
of the position of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has stood for, and continues 
to stand for, disarmament under strict international control. But, when attempts are 
made to impose on us control over armaments without the implementation of corresponding 
measures of disarmament, we have opposed and shall continue to. oppose such attempts o 
We have always stressed, and stress now, that control without disarmament -pursues quite 
definite military and political aims. The Soviet Union does not, of .course, intend 
to. contribute to the achievement of those .aims. The myth fostered here about the 
Soviet Union ^s ''intolerance" in regard to control is merely a propaganda device 
hindering the discussion, and solution of the problems which are being considered by 
the Committee. 

The Soviet Union is vei;y consistent in its approach to the problem of control, 
whereas the United States side changes its position on questions of control to suit its 
convenience. vftien the United States works out plans aimed at placing under control . 
the defensive power of the Soviet Union, it gives the broadest interpretation and 
paramount importance to control even though no measures of disarmament are concerned^ 
When it is a question, for instance, of the transfer of nuclear weapons to West 
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Germany, the content of control is narrowed to an incredible extent. In fact, when 
it comes to. the practical implementation of control over the arming of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, it turns out that there is no such control at all. 

Thus, twelve years ago x>rhen "Jest Germany joined NATO, Jestern political leaders 
assured us that the remilitarization of the Federal Republic of Germany would be 
carried out within a strictly limited framework and under constant supervision and 
control on the'' part of its partners in the North Atlantic bloc. Particular 
significance was attributed to the statement made by the foairaer Chancellor, 
Dr. Adenauer, when he signed the Paris Agx^eements in 1954, to the effect that the 
Federal Republic of Germany bound itself not to produce atomic, chemical or 
biological weapons on its territory. 

vJhat is the position today with regard to all these restrictions and control 
obligations? In Government documents of the Federal Republic of Germany it is now 
being persistently stressed that the obligation to renounce atomic weapons was assumed 
unilaterally by West Germany. By this it appears to be stressed that the Federal 
Republic of Gejrmany can repudiate this obligation, since it had been assuiaed 
unilaterally. In statements made by political leaders of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, as \Nrell as in the West Ge.nnan press, it has been noted that the obligation 
assumed by the Federal Republic of Germar^ in 1954 does not at all prevent 'iest 
Germany from obtaining nuclear weapons from other States, or from manufacturing them 
outside the territory of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

It is significant that of many other restrictions on the arming of the V/est 
German Bimdeswehr » lai.d down ty the same Paris Agreements of 1954, not even a trace 
remains. For instance, .Jest Germany was forbidden to produce or have in its armaments 
rockets and guided missiles. /is early as October 1959 the restriction on the 
production of ground-to-air and air-to-air missiles was set aside • Now the armaments 
of the Bund eswehr include poweful missiles capable of serving as a means of delivery 
of nuclear weapons, such as, for exaiaple, the United States missile Mace, with a range 
exceeding 1,000 -km. Under the Paris Agreements vJest Germany waS not allowed to build 
submarines of more than 350 tons displacement. In 1963 she was allowed to build 
subnarines of up to 1,000 tons displacement. The Navy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany is also equipped with missiles. 
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Intense efforts are being made to impress upon world public opinion the idea that 
the military preparations of the Federal Republic of Germany are being controlled ty 
NATO, the v/estern European Union and EURATOH. Let us talce a look at \faai these tlxree 
types of control amount tOo 

Since the task of NATO is to achieve the ma^dmum increase in military preparations, 
the NATO bodies responsible for control see to it that the States concerned carry out 
these military preparations and conduct the arms race at the rate prescribed by the 
governing body of the North Atlantic bloc<» In other words, control is not at all 
airaed at limiting national airmaments but at ensuring that the prescribed rates of 
military preparations are carried out \7ithin the tine-limits laid down by NATO and to 
the required extent* 

In this respect the NATO control bodies are hardly likely to level any criticisms 
at the Federal Republic of Germ8Jiy« The ruling circles of Uest Germany are carrying 
out militarization more than conscientiously o And, of course, it is not to be * 
expected that NATO m,!! rebuke them if the standards laid 'do\m for the Bugdesvehr are 
exceeded. Furthermore, if it wished to do so, the Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany could easily conceal from NATO the extent to which the mi3JLtaris5ation 
standards laid down by the North Atlantic bloc might be exceeded o 

The proclaimed task of the Vfestern European Union counterbalances that of NATO 
in that it aims to prevent the established levels of armaments of its member countries^ 
including the Federal Republic of Germany, from being exceeded, and &1bo to exercise 
control over the ban on the production of certain types" of weapono In order to 
exercise control there has been established \/ithin the . framework of the Western 
.European Union a special body the task of which is to study the statistical and 
budgetary reports submitted by States, and 'to carry out investigations, visits and 
sample inspections in factories, stores and the armed forces. Hov/ever, such invest-- 
igations cannot be carried out in respect of armed forces and stores placed under NATO 
commando 

Statistical and budgetary documents and infor^nation regarding the aforesaid armed 
forces and stores come from NATOo And since all the armed forces of the Federal 
Republic of Germajay are declared to be under NATO coramand, the Western European Union 
is not empowered to visit or inspect them* Nor can it inspect the stores and 
industrial plants of the Federal Republic of Germany, because an agreement on the 
procedure of such inspections x^hich was concluded in '1957 has not yet co-.ie into force « 
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All this means that the -./estern European Union has not and cannot have at its disposal 
any infoimation on the armed forces and' arnaments of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
other than that which comes to it from NATO and the Federal Republic of Germany | tliat 
is, in the final analysis, from a single source ™ the Government of the Federal 
Republic" of Germany o 

In regard to EURATOil, the member States of that organization, as we know, are 
entitled not to place under control installations and materials intended for defence- 
needs. Consequently control by EUHATOM in no way hinders, nor can it hinder, th^ 
creation of a military nuclear potential by any of its members o 

Thus there is in fact no control whatever over the militarization of V/est Germany. 
It turns out that the v/estern Powers treat control every time just as they see fit for 
the achievement of their specific political aims. Very convincing evidence of this 
is provided by the way in which the question of control is posed in the United States 
draft treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons (ji]NDG/l52 andAdd/l), in 
regard to which the Soviet delegation has alreax3y e^ressed its negative attitude on 
several occasions in the Coamitteeo 

Thus we see that the question of control is posed by the United States in relation 
to and for the benefit of its political interests, which have nothing to do with the 
task of disarmament. It is in vain that the United States tries to impose on the Soviet 
Union control idthout disarmament and, moreover, tries to nalce out that our entirely 
natural rejection of such control is preventing the acliievenent of an agreement on 
disarmament. 

Whenever the v/estern Powers are unable to cling to their favourite thesis 
rega^rding control, they simply pass over in silence specific and business-like proposals 
on disarmament. Let us talze as an example a question long ripe for solution; 
prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons. The adoption of this proposal is not 
linlf.ed \/ith the v/orking out of any control measures » Having no chance of bringing 
into play the concept of control in this questicB, the delegations of the iJestern 
Powers evade discussion of it. let the discussion of this question was entjTusted to 
the i'ighteen-Nation Comi-aittee by a decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations (ENDC/I6I, p.2) . 

iJhen in the General Assembly such a situation came about that only a few days 
could be assigned to the discussion of the problera of prohd-biting the use of nuclear 
weapons, an overwhelming maj'ority of States recognized that to devote only a fev; 
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meetings to this problem was not enoiigh. It was precisely for this reason that the 
problem was referred to our Committee/ Yet diiring the whole of the present session, 
the representative of the United States has not mentioned this question in his state-- 
ments^ The United Kingdom delegation also passes over this question in silence, 
although Lord Chalf ont did state here that his Govermient was prepared to support any 
measure which might reduce the danger of a nuclear war (ENDG/FVo250j> pp.24, 25) o 

Despite the silence maintained by the delegations of the Western countries on the 
problem of prohibiting the use of nuclear weapons, this problem exists « It arose 
twenty-one years ago when United States aircraft, on the orders of the United States 
Government, dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki o There is not, nor can 
there be, any justification for the policy of refusing negotiations on the prohibition 

of the U6e of this lethal weapon c 

The Soviet delegation has repeatedly declared -that it is necessary to reach 
agreement without delay on the conclusion of an international cpnvention prohibiting 
the use of nuclear weapons* The conclusion of such a convention^ or at first the 
assumption by the nuclear Powers of a solemn obligation not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, woxild be a major contribution to the cause of nuclear disarmament 
and to the lessening of international tension • 

The delegations of the socialist countries are in favour of the speediest 
solution of the question of proliibiting the use of nuclear weapons^ and this position 
meets with the understanding and support of the peoples of the world. The 
representative of Romajaia, l-iTo Dumitrescu, was fully justified when he stressed at 
the meeting on 5 July that? 

■ "Prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons would therefore give formal 
expression to the juridical conscience of the peoples who hold that the 
use of. these weapons would constitute a crime against humanity .oe^o" 
(ENDG/PV.27Go Po23) 

The members of the Gommittee are also aware of the positive role in raising the 
question of prohibiting the use of nuclear weapons which was played Tpy the non-aligned 
States, which put forward this question for consideration by the General Assembly 
(SNDG/14^) c In" refusing to conduct negotiations on this question, the T/estern Powers 
take upon themselves' full responsibility before the nations for the non-fulfilment of 
the recommendations of the General Assembly and for the failure to solve this important 
question of disarmament • 
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v/e cannot but note that at the present session of the Committee the delegations 
of the V/estern countries have been trying to organize a sort of "conspiracy of silence" 
also in regard to the proposal for the elimination of foreign military bases and the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from the territories of other countries. At a recent 
meeting the delegation of the Soviet Union had an opportunity to e^q^ress its views at 
length on this question and to stress the importan.ce and urgent need for this measure 
in order to relax international tension and diminish the threat of a nuclear war 
UnDG/PV.278, pp,9 et seq o) 

It is v/ell known that the demand for the elimnation of foreign riilitary bases and 
the \d.thdrawal of foreign troops from the territories of other countries, is \d.dely 
supported by many States. And the fact that now^ at the present session of the 
Committee ;> the delegations of the i^/estern Powers have in fact been trying to evade 
the discussion of this question shows once again quite clearly their desire to avoid 
the solution of urgent disarmament problems o In this matter they give p.araraount 
importance to their political and militajy considerations and not to the security 
interests of all nations^ the solution of disarmament problems and the lessening of 
international tension. 

The negative position of the ./estern Powers in regard to the solution of the 
problem of eliminating foreign military bases on the territory of other countries also 
testifies to their un\d.llingness to carry out the recommendations of the. General 
Assembly of the United Nations on this question* At the present session of the 
Eighteen-Nation Committee we have not heard from the representatives .of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the other -Jestern Powers what practical . steps their 
Governments intend to taJce in order to carry out resolution 2105 {'UC) of the General 
Assembly J, which requested the colonial Powers to dismantle the military bases installed 
in colonial Territories and to refrain from establishing new ones. 

In considering the present international situation and approaching realistically 
the problem of disarmament, it is impossible not to recognize the need for a radical 
solution of the problem of mlitary bases and armed forces located on foreign territorj^. 
Precisely for this reason we consider that this important and extremely topical question 
should be examined vjlth all due attention in the i:iighteen-Nation Comroittee. It is 
our profQ-und conviction that the elimination of foreign military bases and the 
withdrawal of troops from the territory- of other countries would lead to a healthier 
international situation and do away v/ith one of the sources of dangerous international 
conflict and tension* 
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The Soviet delegation is also compelled to note that the delegations of the 
Western Powers have not devoted due attention to consideration of. so mature a question 
as that of establishing denuclearized zones in vai'ious parts of the world. They have 
not shown any interest, readiness or desire to consider the question that vast 
territories, above all the territories most exposed to the threat of nuclear war, 
should be excluded from the sphere of a possible nuclear conflict. 

The Soviet delegation deems it necessary to declare once again that a very 
valuable contribution in this field would be the formation of a denuclearized zone in 
Central Europe ~ an area where the armed forces of the NATO countries and the i-larsaw 
Treaty countries are directly opposite each other. Adoption of the proposal of the 
Government of the People's Republic of Poland (ENDC/C.l/l) , which has long been 
advocating the establishment of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe, v;ould be an 
important measure to ensure European security and vrould undoubtedly contribute to a 
general easing of international tension. 

The Soviet delegation has repeatedly stressed that the normalization of the 
situation in Europe and the adoption of effective measures to ensure- European security 
would very substantially improve the international situation, and this would make it 
easier to seek for ways and means of solving the important porblems of disarmament. 

The aggressive aspirations of the Iv'est German revanchists are encountering ever 
more determined resistance on the part of the peace-loving forces in European countries. 
Europe is the continent whose peoples have made the greatest sacrifices and endured 
the greatest sufferings in two world wars. The main prerequisites for ensuring 
European security are the inviolability of the existing frontiers, including the 
Oder-Neisse frontier and the frontier between the two German States, and the prevention 
of access to nuclear weapons in any form \}y VJest Germany. 

The programme for ensuring European security which was adopted at the Bucharest 
Conference opens up a realistic prospect of easing the tension in Europe through the 
disbanding of -military-political alliances, or, as a first step, through the abolition 
of their military organizations, and also through the elimination of foreign military 
bases on the European continent and the implementation of other measures to remove the 
threat of a military' conflict in Europe . 

At our meeting of A August the representative of Italy, ilr. Cavalletti, stated 
in regard to the proposals of the People's Republic of Poland concerning measures to 
ensure European security that "only an extension to the east of the territories covered 
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by the plan could givo tho Polish suggestions a concrete character and serious chances 
of success'' ( ji:NDC/PV.279. p>20 ) , That idea expressed by the representative of Italy 
is not a new one. We have already found it in official documents of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, including the well-known Note of the V/est German Government dated 
25 March 1966. In that Note the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany proposed 
that measures for freezing and reducing nuclear weapons should be extended to the whole 
of Europe, leaving aside the nuclear potential of the United States, and claimed that 
such a decision would make it possible to '^maintain the general balance of forces".. 

At the conclusion of this stage of the Comnittee's discussion of the question of 
collateral measui*es that would contribute to the solution of the disarmament problem, 
the Soviet delegation is compelled ,to note mth regret that the representatives of the 
Western Povrers do not show enj interest in the. consideration of measures v/hich could be 
carried out in the first place. The declaration of the United States delegation about 
its alleged desire to achieve agreement on collateral measures is nothing but a verbal 
cover for the real absolutely opposite position of the United States in this matter. 

Speaking on 3 August in the vSupreme Council of the USSR in connexion with the 
Declaration of the Soviet Government on basic questions of domestic and foreign policy, 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Mr. Kosygin, stressed that the 
Soviet Union ^s struggle for disarmament was. an integral part of Soviet foreign policy • 
The Soviet Government considers that, even in the present exi^remely tense international 
situation, when war is being imaged in Viet-Nam — . . 

"... even now it would be possible to carry out a number of iii5)ortant 
collateral measures in this field in order to stop at least a further 
increase in armaments and the growth of militaiy production. 

"One such measure might be the conclusion of a treaty on the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons on . such a basis as v/ould preclude al3.. 
possibility of their further prolif oration • Another such measure might 
be the prohibition of all nuclear tests." ( Izvestja. U August 1966 ♦ p.^ ) 
In accordance with the principles of the peaceful foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union we shall continue to endeavour to achieve progress in problems of diseirmament. 
We see in this the pledge of progress in solving these questions. 
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Mr c^JMSZTiiJM (Poland) : The Polish delegation wishes to make only a few 
brief observations on the subject of collateral measures which is on the agenda of 
our Committee (J;KDC/PV,272, p. 36). It seems to me that we all agree that the 
usefulness of collateral Treasures must be assessed from the point of view of the 
role they .can play in increasing international confidence and strengthening 
international peace and security, as well as from the point of view of their 
contribution to the objective of general and complete disarmament. 

Therefore, %dion examining the different proposals before us we must, I believe, 
take into consideratj.on their military/ as vrell as their political and psychological 
implications. l/e should also be conscious of the desires and responsive to the 
wishes and preferences of the world pubj.ic^ Finally, it seems to me that we 
should bear in mj.nd the fact that our ability to bring about agreements on 
substantial disarmament measures is constantly being tested and evaluated against 
the background of our record of performance in the field of collateral measures. 

The proposals for collateral measures which have been submj-tted to us cover a 
\^ery wide range of subjects. I do not intend to deal with all of them; I should 
like to concentrate my attention today on two subjects closely related to the 
question of non-proliferation, which has been given the highest priority in our 
discussion: nam-^ly, the cessation of nuclear weapon tests and the establishment 
of nuclear-free zones • 

The Polish delegation agrees with the view expressed in the Committee that the 
extension of the Mo-cow test-^ban Treaty (ENDC/lGO/Rev.l) to cover imderground tests 
also is a matter of vital importance. The solution of this problem is long 
overdue. It could have been settled years ago if it were not for the insistence 
of the V/estern Powers on on-site inspection. Many proposals are now before us 
which constitute an attempt to bridge the gap separating the main nuclear Powers. 
I think tribute should be paid to the efforts of the non-maligned countries, 
especially thn United .-.rab .^public (ii;NDC/PV.259) and Sweden (ENDG/154; PV.;>47, 
^^56), to bring about a rapprochement of the opposing points of view. Ue believe 
that several proposaD.s submitted by them de3er\^e the most careful exainination, 
and we hope that the statements of Lord Chalfont and Mr, Fisher which we heard at 
the last meeting may be a sign of greater flexibility on the part of their 
Governments — . a flexibility whj.ch is so necessary if we are to arrive at a 
successful solution of the problem. 
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Many speaker3: who have participated. In this debate. have rightly stressed the 
vital importance of an agreement to ban nuolear-weapon, tests in all environments. a$ 

a useful complement , to . our efforts. to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. We 

are convinced that that consideration should reinforce, our determination to explore 
possible avenuea leading towards, an agreement on both issues. Both are ripe for 
solution. The only thing needed is the political will. 

Many speakers have also pointed out that the creation of nuclear-free zones 
could mal<:e a vital contribution towards the. solution of the problem of preventing 
proliferation. Needless to say, that has always been o\ir view. M have been 
advocating the creation of such zones since 1957, when v/e first submitted the 
so-called Rapacki plan, vrliich envisages the removal of all nuclear weapons from the 
territories of the Federal Republic of Germany, the German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, The submission of the Rapacki plan started a' vforld-wide 
movement in favour; of the denuclearization of many regions ~ of northern Europe and 
the Balkans, of .xfrica and Latin America. The proposals on the denuclearization 
of Africa (aAiiCS/2O33(a/0 3 ENDC/16?.) and Latin .-imerica ( a/RES/1911( XVIII ) ; 
ENDC/117) have been endorsed by ^ the General Assembly of the United Nations. The . 
agreement on the transformation of Latin ilmerica into a nuclear-free zone is, as 
we have been told, in the final stages of drafting. 

I think that this Committee can only welcome with satisfaction that general 
movement in favour of ragional denuclearization. In that connexion, I should like 
to state that the Polish delegation supports the view of the Mexican delegation that 
a treaty on non-proliferation might include a clause which would express our support 
for the creation of nuclear-free, zones (EWDG/PV.?74, pp. 15 et. seq .) . 

Representatives of the vJestern Powers, while endorsing in general terms the idea 
of regional denuclearization, have on many occasions voiced their reservations with 
regard to the proposal to denuclearize the area of central Europe. The Polish 
Government has been particularly attentive to the arguments of, the opponents .of 
our. plans. We have tried- to take those arguments into consideration. as long as they 
could be regarded as d.emonstrating a genuine and sincere aspiratioii to arrive i/ith us 
at a satisfactory solution of our common, problems. V/e have displayed a maximum 
degree of flexibility and modified our proposals in order to meet our Western , 
partners half-way. In doing so.,, we. hav^ attempted not only to take into account 
their legitimate preoccupations but also to make allowance , for the changing. pattern 
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( Hr. Bluszta.in, Poland ) 
of military and political thinking regarding the over-all strategic balance and its 
implications in Eiiropeo Thus^ from the simple denuclearization scheme first 
submitted in 1957, we moved tov/ards the more elaborate version v/hich, as the 
Committee knows, was presented to it in March 1962 (SNDC/C.l/l) <> 

That new edition of the x^tapacki plan included two new ideas o It attempted to 
take into consideration the viev/ that denuclearization allegedly favours countries 
with large conventional military establishments ^ by proposing the creation of a 
nuclear-free zone comprising the territories of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the German Democratic Republic, Czechoslovakia and Poland, and the simultaneous 
reduction of the conventional forces within that zone. It also tried to meet 
half-i>ray those uho were pretending that the removal of nuclear v^eapons from central 
Europe at one stroke might upset the existing precarious military balance 5 by 
proposing that the denuclearization of the <area be achieved by stages: namely, that 
during the first stage the parties v/ould freeze the existing levels of nuclear 
armaments vribhin the zone before proceeding to a full denuclearization coupled with 
a reduction of conventional armaments during the second stage of the implementation 
of the plan. 

vie have made it clear that, while our preference is obviously for a f\i3,l 
implementation of the Rapacki plan, \je are ready to consider proposals which would 
be limited to the execution of the first stage only. That was the essence of the 
so-called Gomulka plan, first submitted in 1964 ('J^MDG/PV.189, p«6), which provides for 
a freeze of the levels of nuclear annaments in central Europe. We have made it 
clear that, pending wider agreements on disarmament and broader solutions of out- 
standing political problems, we consider that a freeze of the existing levels of 
nuclear armam.ents in central i^iurope could be of great value as a contribution to 
the strengthening of European securitj?-. It is also obvious that an agreement on 
that subject would remove one of the fundamental obstacles viliich have until now 
prevented agreement on a general non-proliferation treaty « 

In stressing that, we wish to emphasize that all our proposals pursue both 
regional and more universal objectives. The regional objective of halting the 
armament race in Europe and strengthening the security of our continent is, of 
course, subordinated to the broader one of world peace through disarmament. 
It must be realized, hov/ever, that the latter will remain a far-off goal imless we 
can achieve some real progress in easing tensions in Europe by averting the dangers 
of an atomic armament race in this area. 
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In tills connexion I should like to say to you, 1^. Chairman, how disappointed 
I was vrith the last statement you made as representative of Italy when, referring 
to the Gomulka plan, you based your criticism of that proposal on a series of 
what I consider to be irrelevant military considerations while ignoring completely 
the enormous political and psychological importance of its implementation 

{^NDG/PV<279, p.20) . 

The more ve advance in our discussions, the more clearly it appears that 
progress towards the solution of the problems of European security means also 
progress towai^ds agreements on many problems which are on our agenda. That 
strengthens our conviction tnat, while pursuing relentlessly our efforts outside 
this Committee in favour of ovcc proposals, we are at the same time paving the 
way towards agreement in o^xc Committee. 

Mr..FI3K:i.a (United States of .America): I listened udth interest to the 
remarks of the Soviet and Polish representatives this morning. I think it is fair 
to say that I listened to the remarks of the Soviet representative with something 
more than interest — with a feeling which I can only describe as sadness at the 
harshness of tone and inflexibility of substance which I detected in his statement. 
There are manj'- things he said with which the United States obviously does not 
agree, and I shall not talce tl:..e time of this Committee to go through them all. 

On one area on vfhich he commented a few remarks by me might be appropriate 
and, I hope, even helpful at this time. That is the area of our efforts to 
achieve a comprehensive test ban. The Soviet representative referred to the 
programme of underground testing undertaken by the United States, a programme which 
is permitted by the limited test-ban Treaty (ENDC/lOOAtev.l) , I did not hear any 
reference to a programme of underground testing which might be undertaken by the 
Soviet Union — and I should point ouu that that is equally permitted by the present 
limited test-ban Treaty. I do not think it is necessary to pursue this matter 
further, becatise I believe the exchange of views which took place at the 271st 
meeting betv/een my predecessor, Mr. Foster, and the Soviet representative, 
Hr. Roshchln, mads the points of view of both countries on this matter quite clear. 
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'.Jhat I was intrigued by^ hoiiever^ and what I should lilce to comment on -«;as — and 
I shall of course study the record carefully to be sure that I heard it accurately — 
his statement to the effect that any inspection is impermissible in conne:d,on with a 
comprehensive test ban. Koreover — an«''. I believe my memory does not play me false — 
I thin]<: he said that on the issue of controls the Soviet Union has had a consistent 
position^ v/hile he spoke somewhat differentlj;'- about the position of the United States, 
Yet I thinlv all of us in this room recall that there v/as a time in the past when the 
Soviet Union was prepared to accept on-site inspections in order to obtain agreement on 
a comprehensive test ban* 

That statement, together vrith the statement that the Soviet position has been 
consistent, leaves me — speaking for myself and my delegation — in rather a 
quandary. VJliat does it mean? We hope that it does not mean what one would logically 
deduce from its that somehovr there is less interest on the part of the Sc^Viet Union 
today than there was when the Soviet delegation, speaki'ng on quite high authority, 
indicated that it v/as prepared to accept some on-site inspections for the purpose of 
achieving an agreement banning all nuclear tests. 

However, there are some other observations by the Soviet representative with 
vrhich I agree. .-vcting in the spirit which I sensed in the Canadian representative's 
obseivations this morning — that we should attempt to emphasize the matters which link 
us rather than those which separate us ~ I should 'Irke to refer to his statement 
about that great day a little over three years ago uhen we signed in Moscow the limited 
test-ban Treatj?-, v/hich had been initialled in Moscow a week and a half before, on 
27 July. Our Secretarj^ of State made a statement on that on 6 ..lugust, and I should 
like to read it into the record of this Committees 

"Today, August 6th, narks the beginning of the fourth year of the limited 
test-ban Treaty signed by the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union on August 5th; 1963. Since that time 112 nations have taken formal action 
to become parties to the treaty. 

■''The spirit of hope generated by the successful negotiation of this agreement 
has been justified. The signatories to the Treaty have lived up to its obligations 
despite increased international tensions, and the world has been spared the 
dangers of unrestricted testing of nuclear weapons in the atmosphere, under water 
and in outer space. This Treaty stands as irrefutable proof that nations can 
agree among them.selves to enter into arrangements for international control of 
nuclear weapons. 
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''At the time the limited test-ban Treaty was si(_^*ned^ President Kennedy 
expressed the hope that it might lead to further megLSures -to arrest and control 
the dangerous competition for., increasingly destinictive weapons/ ^.; .; 

'President Johnson stated in January of this year that ^the. limited test-ban 
Treaty lit a candle of hope in the darkness. The gleam of that candle shows 
the way to a brighter tomorrow if v;e will but follow. ' Accordingly President 
Johnson has instructed his Administration to v/alk the e:;ctra mile in seeking 
arras-control agreements for the avoidance of \rar^ and particularly nuclear war, 

''The United States Government has been i/orking continuously to overcome the 
obstacles to a comprehensive test-ban treaty v/hich vfould bu.n nuclear weapons 
testing xmderground as well. 

^^The United States has also pressed vigorously for agreement on other 
arms-control measures, such as a non-proliferation agreement and a cut-off in . 
the production of .fissionable materials for weapons usO;, among others, wliich would 
forward the spirit of the limited test^-ban Treaty. ^is we enter this fourth year 
of the limited test-ban Treaty, we renev/ our pledge to exhaust every ;eff ort to 
accomplish these goals; it is our hope that the Soviet Union \vdll negotiate with 
us in a spirit of compromise to reach an agreement on these and other proposals o*' 

The Ccoference decided to issue the follov/ing communiq ue 

•^The Conference of the j-5ighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament today held 
its 200th plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 
chairmanship of H,E. iimbassador Francesco Gavalletti, representative of Italy. 

''Statements were made by the representatives of Canada, the United States, 
the USSR and PolaJid. 

'■The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday, 11 august 1966, 
at 10.30 a.m.'' 

The meeting rose at 12.35 o.m. 



